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COMMUNICATIONS, | 
MISTAKE IN PRINTING. 

We are much obliged by the following commu- 
nication, as we are particulurly solicitous to render 
our paper correct as we lias useful. Besides, an | 
error In the piece referred to below, is the more | 
to be regretted on account of the merit of the arti- | 
ele in which it appears, a performance of first rate 
excellence. 

For the New England Farmer. 

Mr. Evrror, The error of another press was 
copied into your paper of Noy. 27, in the first col- 
umn, third page—for 

“ Fear God and work,” 
Read 
“ Fear God and leve work.” 

Let the old Germans of Pennsylvania have due 
credit for one of the most useful lessons ever in- 
culeated upon youth. ‘That is the grand lesson 
that has made that State beautiful, aud ber people 
eminently prosperous and bappy. 

Fear God and fear work! The error would 
make it read so, 
of tight clothes, stays and corsets, and delicate 
hands and enervating efleminacy, who like the 
error better than the ameudinent. In sloth they 
lose 


There are too many in our land 


“ The free habitual vigor of the soul” 


Hingham, Dec. 5, 1833. A Reaper. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE WHEAT FLY. 
Ve left it to be inferred, in our comments upon 
the communication of Mr. Gorrie, on this subject, 
that late fall sown grain would probably escape the 





ravages of this insect. We have now reason to 
doubt the correctness of this inference. In con- 
versing with a very jatelligent Scotch farmer, 
whom Mr. Loudon has classed among the first of 
his country, we leara, that most of the wheat in 
Lower Canada, which is almost exclusively spring 
Our in- 

formant states, that he bas been funiliar with this 
fly, and carefully noted its habits, for many years; 

that sometimes the 


sown, has suffered severely from the fly. 


‘ 





‘arly sown, and sometimes the 
late sown, is most injured; that the fly which pro- | 
duces the maggot abides but a short time; and | 
that unless the wheat head is then reeently devel- | 
oped, or is bursting the sheath, it escapes injury. 
He thinks nothing will destroy the inseet which 
Will not injure the grain. 
had tried lime ? He replied, no. Without being | 


confident of tts eflicuey 


We asked him if he 


» we yet indulge the hope, 


that Hime may be found beneticial, when applied 
to the standing crop, in the manner we lave be- 


fore suggested. Lb. 





| 
| 
From the Farmer’s Assistant. 
PAINTING OF BUINDINGS, &c. | 
For painting the roofs of buildings, Mr. Patter- | 
son, of New Jersey, tas, sume years since, given | 
the following directions, which have been highly | 
approved, as the best composition known for pre- 
Serving the roofs of houses; as it is found, that it | 
hardens by time, and is an effectual preventive | 


jimix it perfectly. 


fing; but IT see no reason to doubt it. 


against the roo? taking fire from the sparks of the 


| chimney. 


“'Pake three parts of air-slacked lime, two of 
wood-ashes, and one of fine sand: silt these 
through a fine sieve, and add as much linseed oi! | 
as will bring it to a consistence for working it with 


a Painter’s brush. | 


Great care must be taken to 

We believe grinding it as a paint would be an 
improvement. 
rather thin; the second as thick as can be con-| 
veniently worked, 

Painting of wooden buildings, of every kind, is | 
not only ornamental, but the owner is well repaid | 


Two coats are nece SSALY 5 the first | 


for this extra expense, by the greater durability 
which the paint gives to them. ‘The wooden fen- 
ces also, which are intended to be ornamental, | 
round, and near buildings, should never be desti- 


tute of a good coat of paint. 





TAR FROM PIT COAL, 
—. Cheap Substitute for Paint, for the Roofs of 
Houses. [ From the Furmers’? Register.) 





I arpiiep to a painter in Richmond last sum- 


mer to furnish me a bill of paints, &e. for a small 
building then erecting, who advised me to use | 
what he called coal pit tar, for the roof, instead of | 
paint. T have followed bis advice, and am very 
much pleased with the result. The color pro- 
duced from the tar is a beautiful glossy dark slate. 
Time only can determine whether it will be last- | 
The tar is 
obtained from the pit coal in its process of distilla- | 
tion for the production of gas, It cost me in Ricli- 
mond $5 50 per barrel of 33 gallous. In Balti- | 
nore, Where it is manufactured, the cost would 
be much less. F. i. 
Frederickshall, Louisa, Sept. 20, 1833. 


STEAM CARRIAGES. 

We understand from a gentleman who has just 
pussed over the Camden and Amboy Rail Road, | 
that by a very simple’ contrivance, adopted since 


the recent accident, the recurrence of a similar 
event need not be apprehended, as in case of 
breaking an axle, or even a wheel, the car will be 


sustained and the progress of the train be uninter- 


rupted. It isby experience only, that we are taught 
to guard against the accidents to which we are li- 
able in lite, and it is the part of wisdom to provide 


aud we are the more safe 


against those accidents, 
in reality, on the discovery of a week point, if we 
can but apply a remedy. | 
The application of a preventive jn this case 
will very probably receive the notice of scientific 
mechanies, and be better explained than by our- | 
selves. We are happy to learn, also, that the | 
troublesome annoyance arising from the sparks 


and cinders is entirely removed on this road, as 


well us on the New Casile road, although by a dil- 


M. Y. Dat. Ade. 


ferent contrivance. 








CANADIAN MINE. 


Tue following very important piece of informa- | 
tion appeared in the shape of an advertisement, in| 
the Christian Guardian of Wednesday week. The | 
mineral riches of the two Provinces are but little 
known, yet there is reason to believe they are | 





| Town, whieh is beside Kempenfeldt 


| Siicoe. 


| our laste. 


avundant. The tortheoming work of Lieut Bap- 
prety, Whose knowledge as a Geologist and Miner- 
alogist is well known, will, we trust, excite a taste 
for a study, which, in relation to the wants of the 
Canadas, stands second to none in point of utility. 


-1 Copper Mine Discovered !!—A_ valuable cop- 


jper mine has been discovered at Leith !—the new 


say, Lake 
"The ore bas been analyzed by medical 


igentlemen of York; and their experiments find 


eighty per cent. of metal!!! Before this treasure 
was found, one hundred and fifty-four lots were 
sold ;—-owing to the convenient, healthy, and 


| splendid situation, Leith must have become the 
| county town, but from this discovery there can be 
| no accurate calculation made of the immensity to 


Which that city shall, in a very few years, arrive!!! 
Montreal Weekly Abstract. 
From the American Farmer. 
GREAT CORN RACE 
—For One Thousand Dollars, over the Talbot and 
Dorchester course, in 1834. 

This is the sort of sport we like—it is really to 
Jn such contests some ONE May win 
the prize, but we are confident that, unlike betters 
on horse races, the losers witl all be gainers in the 
long run. Speed and bottom, say we, to all the 
competitors, and may they be rewarded for their 
singular choice in amusements, as was Midas, of 
old, for his preference in the musical contests of a 
brace of windy gods—may they each acquire not 
merely a pair, but a multitude of long ears. By 
the way, we hope as the Cambridge Chronicle 
sugvests, that it shall be made a condition of the 
race, that each competitor furnish a statement of 
his method of cultivation, variety of seed used, &c. 
cc. for the benefit of the public. 

One Thousand Dollars !— Agricultural Sweepstake, 
Jor Talbot and Dorchester Counties. 

A sweepstake proposed to the Agriculturists of 

Talbot and Dorchester counties, on one continu- 


lous acre, *¢a parallelogram,” of ‘ Indian corn,” 


shelled, to be grown the ensuing season. 

Measurement of land, and corn shelled, to be 
atiested on oath. ‘Twenty dollars entrance money 
to be paid by each competitor, on or before the 
first day of March, into the hands ef one of the 
editors of ihe Easton or Cambridge newspapers, of 
which due notice shall be given, on or before satd 
day, to Martin Goldsborough of Talbot, or Joseph 
i. Muse of Dorchester. 

The stake entered shall not be withdrawn unless 
six shall not have entered, by the said first day of 
March, in which ease all shall be void—nor shall 
the number exceed fifty. 

From the Farmer's Assistent. 
BURNT CLAY. 

Tuts is a good manure for clay and other heavy 
In * The Complete Grazier, it is also recom- 
‘The method of preparing 


soils. 
mended for light soils. 
it is as follows: 

In the first place, dig your clay in spits of the 
size of bricks, and let them be well dried in the 


sun. ake small billets of wood, or faggots of 


brush, and pile them up in the form of a sugar- 
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loat, three or four feet high ; then pile your spits 
of dried clay closely round this, leaving a hole on 
one side to kindle the fire, and another in the top 
for the smoke to pass off. Surround the pile again 
with two more enclosures of the spits of clay, and 
then kindle the fire. When it has gotten well on 
fire, stop up the holes with clay, and the innate 
heat will so fire the mass, that wet clay may be 
thrown on in great quantities. Care must however 
be taken, not to lay it on so fast, nor so closely, 
as to put out the fire, as in that case you must be- 
gin anew. By raising a stage round the pile, you 
may throw on clay till you get it as high as you 
please. The pile must be watched day and niglit, 
till fally burut. 

Fariners possessing clay lands will do well to 
make experiments of this manure, From ten to 
twenty loads of it is a suitable dressing for an acre. 





From the Bucks County ( Penn.) Intelligencer. 
WINTER PLOUGILIING, 

Tue editor of the Bucks County (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer, from whose paper the annexed extract is 
taken, says that ‘it treats upon a subject which 
must be interesting to farmers generally. If win- 
ter ploughing be an effectual remedy against the 
ravages of the wire worm, it is certainly a valuable 
discovery, and one which should be made public, 
Prejudice should occasionally give way to experi- 
ment; and if the coming winter should prove aus- 
picious, it would perhaps be well for those who 
are troubled with this enemy of the husbandiman 
to try what virtue there is in winter ploughing, 
and make known the result of such trial for the 
benefit of others.” 

Various opinions have prevailed in relation to 
the most suitable time for breaking up the soil, 
preparatory to a crop of corn. Those who have 
respectively selected periods in the fall or spring, 
have imagined advantages peculiar to each time ; 
and different circumstances of soil and climate 
inay oceasioually give a preponderance to one or 
the other. A sward ploughed down very early in 
the spring may, when put in order, be as favora- 
ble for a crop of corn as when exposed to winter 
frosts. But I cannot believe that the plan of de- 
ferring breaking up the sod to a period immediate- 
ly preceding the time of plauting is a good one, as 
the soil thus managed cannot be in a suitable state 
to impart nourishment to the young corn, as the 
decomposition of the vegetable matter cannot be 
effected under such circumstances until several 
weeks after the tender blades make their appear- 
ance. It is, therefore, left in a situation peculiarly 
exposed to the ravages of noxious insects, 

Last winter, observing several weeks of open 
and mild weather, unsuitable for threshing, I 
ploughed up a stiff sward, in a field which had 
been infested with the wire worm for nearly thirty 
years. ‘The ravages of this insect had even been 
so great, that not often more than half a crop had 
been raised 6n the field during all this time. The 
ground was ploughed a good depth; say from 
eight to ten inches, About the middle of April it 
was well harrowed, and afterwards ridged, 1 
planted about the first of May; and, from the pre- 
sent prospect, [ should think the field would ave- 
rage forty bushels of corn per acre ; and no wire 
worms appeared. | know not whether success is 
to be attributed to the time of ploughing ; but it ts 
an experiment which, giving a favorable result in 
one instauce, may induce others to examine into 


























the best means of guarding against this potent 


enemy to agriculture. AGRICULA, 





From the Maine Farmer. 
POMACE. 
I nave been not a little surprised to see the 
refuse of cider making, commonly called pomace, 
thrown out from year to year, and left to heat, aud 


cattle and swine go on to it, and leave their drop- | 


pings, and soon rendered useless except as inanure, 
and indeed not even used as such; but there left 


to rot. So much of it in heaps actually does an 


injury to the land where it lays, as all kinds of 
manure would be found to injure the land if left) 


in large heaps. 

Why this waste? Let it be taken from the 
press and immediately spread thin on the barn 
floor or any out-building,sand fed out to stock in 
the early part of the ftoddering season, in small 
quantities daily, and [ have no doubt but a comm- 
mon cart-load is equal in worth to 500 Ibs. of hay, 
then as it passes the cattle, it is certainly good 


manure. But I have no doubt if ploughed into 


land, the acid would become thereby neutralized | 


so that it would be valuable on land. All bruised 
sour apples become very diflerent from what they 
were before bruised. 

Hereafter I hope to see no more of it cast into 
such heaps to spoil, and eveu into the highway 
and ditches; but fed out to stock as above sug- 
gested—all kinds of stock are fond of it. Some 
have intimated, if not ground five, it is as good as 
apples, if not pressed harder than people generally 


have pressed it the present year, bushel for bushel. | 


Care should be taken that it does not heat, for this 
spoils it for stock. A. N. 





MINERALS IN VEGETABLES. 

In many parts of the East there has long been 
a medicine in high repute, called T'abasheer, ob- 
tained from a substance found in the hollow stem 
of the bamboo cane; some of this was brought to 
England about twenty years ago, and underwent 
a chemical investigation, and proved to be an 
earthy substance, principally of a flinty nature ; 


this substance is also sometimes found in the bam- 


hoo grown in England. In the hot-house of Dr. 


Pitcairn, at Islington, subsequent to this time, there | 
was found in ove of the joints of a bamboo which | 
grew there, on cutting it, a solid pebble about the 


size of a pea. The pebble was of an irregular 
rounded yorm, of a dark brown or black color ; 
internally it was reddish brown, of a close dull 
texture, much like some martial siliceous stones. 
In one corner there were shining particles, which 
appeared to be crystals, but too minute to be dis- 
tinguished even with a microscope. 
stance was so hard as to cut glass. 


flinty matter in its composition, from which cireum- 
stance, when burnt, it makes an exquisitely fine 
powder for giving the last polish to marble, a use 
to which it has been applied from time immemo- 
rial, without the principle being philosophically 
known. 
not uncommon for large tracts of reeds to be set 
on fire in their motion by the wind, as I am told 
by Captain N , Which I conjecture must 
arise from the flinty surface of their leaves rubbing 
These facts 





against each other in their agitation. 
cannot avoid presenting to the mind, at one view, 
ihe boundless laws of nature ; while a simple veg- 


etable is secreting the most volatile and evanescent 


This sub-| 
The cuticie, or 
exterior covering of straw, has also a portion of, 


In the great heat in the East Indies, it is | 


perfumes, it also secretes a substance which is an 
ingredient in the primeval mountains of the globe, 
| —[{From *¢ Elements of the Science of Botany as 
| established by Linnzeus, ; 





. 


"an entertaining and in- 
structive work, Martial, in the above extract, 
means containing iron, aud siliceous means flinty,] 





} VIRTUES OF OLIVE OIL. 

| AN extraordinary effect of Olive Oil is reported 
iby Mr. Baldwin the British Consul at Smnyrna, 
who observed that among the numerous tribe of 
oil porters, none were infected with the plague, 
| Led by this hint, he proposed unetion of the body 
| with oil to keep off the plague, and the following 
was the result of the first trial:—In 1792, twenty- 
| two Venetian sailors lived five days with three in- 
| feeted persons, all of whom died ; but the 22 sail- 
| ors, who had been repeatedly anointed with oil, 
}remained free from the infection —Three Armen- 
ian families, consisting of 27 persons, occupying 
|the same floor, closely attended the sick of the 
| plague, but being daily rubbed with oil, were pre- 
served from the infection. The nurses in the hos- 
pitals of Smyrna, who attended the sick night and 
day, have by the same method, been happily pre- 
served from the contagion. After this, the oil was 
employed in the first stages of the plague at Smyr- 
na, and with the happiest etlect. The body was 
rubbed all over with tepid olive oil. And it was 
esteemed suflicient to effect a cure. The Caflres, 
who constantly smear the body with lard or oil, 
remain tree from the yellow fever; and the Es- 
quimaux tribes, who also regale on seal oil, remain 


a 


‘also free, and when the plague raged in London, 
tallow melters and butchers were found exempt. 
Instead of clogging up the pores, as might be sus- 
pected by some, the pores become open, and the oil 
produces a salutary perspiration. 





GRUBBS AND BOTTS. 
Own all occasions sweetened water should be the 
first application, and it should be very sweet, of 
'this they fill themselves so full they are quite 
‘cluinsy I believe, after sucking one hour, then 
about five pints of meal or hominy is sufficient to 
discharge them without medicine, one pint of 
urine is sufficient, more will kill your horse, a de- 


‘fish brine one quart. If your horse is eaten through 
| you can smell it in his breath, if so you give the 
sweet water, and then, in one hour a strong decoc- 
(tion made of white ouk bark, one quart; this will 
| close the heles so as to give the other medicine, 
and may ofteu succeed in saving your horse. Hor- 
ses are naturally fond of sweets, and were you to 
give them a good suck once a year and in one 
houra mess of hominy, would save you giving 
him medicine and your horse from much distress, 
‘especially your old horses afier they rise seven 
| years.—V. Y. Farmer. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
THE PROFESSION OF A FARMER. 

Tue North American Magazine, reviewing P’t. 
Lindsley’s Address, which we noticed in former 
numbers of the Farmer, makes the following ex- 
tract and comments: 

«J have long thought that our college graduates 
often mistake their true path to honor aud uscful- 
ness, in making choice of a learned profession, it- 
stead of converting agriculture into a learned pro- 
fession, as it ought to be, and thereby obtaining 

















coction of elder toys, buds or bark one quart, of 
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an 1 honest livelihood in the tranquil shades of’ the 
country.” 

In the praise of agriculture he might have gone 
further, aud extolled it as an occupation at once 
sublime and useful—which enuobles man, 
peace to his mind, virtue to his heart, placidity to 
his countenance, and calmness to his passions. 
Absorbed in the holy contemplation of mute but 
eloquent Nature, or the avocations 
that give sustenance and comfort to his fellow be- 
ings, be is equally blessed in the fruit of his labors, 


gives 


engrossed in 


or the fragrance of his meditations. 





For the New Eneland Farmer. 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE EXHIBITION | 
OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, 


MADE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF TUE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tne Committee upon Butter and Cheese, con- 
sisting of KE. Hersy Derby, Edward T. Hastings, 
aud John Hurd, Esqrs. report as follows: 

For Butter there were twenty-one entries.— 

12 from the county of Worcester, Mass. 

3 from other counties, do. 
5 from Vermont. 
1 from New York. 

The whole quantity exhibited about twelve thou- 
sand pounds. 

The Committee, after a very careful and critical 
examination of all the statements made by the sev- 
eral claimants, respecting the number of cows 
kept upon the farm, the mode of keeping them, 
the treatment of the milk and cream, the method 
of churning, in winter and summer, the means 
used to express the buttermilk, the quantity of 
salt employed, whether saltpetre or any other sub- 
stances have been used in the process, the best 
time for churning and keeping butter in hot weath- 
er, the best method of preserving it, in and through 
the summer and winter, and in what vessels,— 
Report, that they do not find in any of the state- 
ments, a process described, which differs essen- 
tially from those given the last year. In all of 
them cleanliness in every part of the process of 
sutter-making, is considered as very essential ; and 
that for keeping, it is important to have it packed 
very solid, to exclude the air as much as possible. | 
This was exemplified in one of the lots entered ; 
the butter was in small balls, and well made, and 
the Committee were of opinion that the same but- 
ter properly packed, would have been worth at 
least 10 per cent. more than at present. 

The butter generally was considered of a supe- 
rior quality to that exhibited the last year. 

The lot offered by Richard Hildreth of Sterling, 
Mass. was considered of very extra quality. The 
Committee therefore unanimously awarded to him 
the first premium of Fifty Dollars. 

The whole of the lot offered by Luther Cham- 
berlain of Westborough, Mass. the Committee con- 
sidered very fine—iwo tubs did not appear to be 
quite equal to the others in flavor. The Commit- 
tee, however, had no hesitation in awarding to 
him the second premium of Thirty Dollars. 

William Bachop of Barnet, Vermont, had a very 
large lot of butter in the hall, but only offered 
Seven tubs for premium. ‘These were examined 
by the Committee, who after much deliberation, 
agreed to award the third premium of Thirty dol- 
lars to Mr. Bachop, though for some time they 
Were in doubt between the quality of this butter, 
and that of Mr. Harvey of Barnet, and Mr. C ush- 
ing of Woodstock, Ver. the two last being quite 
equal i in flavor, but not quite so well put together. 














The premium butter sold at auction as follows : 


Ist do do 41 cents pound. 
2d do do 41 do 
3d do from 38 to 31. 





There were ten entries of Cheese, old and new, 
| cnet of them from the county of Worcester, one 
‘from Vermont—the whole amount being about 
3000 pounds. All the cheese offered the Com- 
mittee considered of very good quality, fur superior 
to any offered at the exhibition last year; and after 
a full and careful examination they were unanim- 
ous in the opinion that both premiums should be 
| awarded, They therefore awarded to Mr, John 
' Mathews of New Braintree, for his lot of prime 
Old Cheese, the premium of ‘Thirty dollars. And 
to Mr. Roswell Converse of New Braintree, for his 
lot of prime New Cheese, the premium of Twenty- 
tive dollars. 

The Committee would express their obligation 
to Mr. Newell A. Thompson who officiated as Sec- 
retary, and also to Messrs. Cooledge & Co. who 
officiated as Auctioneers in selling the Butter and 
Cheese. kk. Hersy Dersy, 

_ Boston, Dec. 4th, 1533. 


} 


Chairman. 





REMARKS ON NEAT CATTLE. 
BY MR. MARSHALL. 





1. Tur head small and clean, to lessen the 
quantity of offal, The neck thin and clean, to 
lighten the fore-end, as well as to lessen the col- 
lar; and make it fit close and easy to the animal 
in work. 3. ‘he carcass large, the chest deep, 
and the bosom broad, with the ribs standing 
full from the spine; to give strength of frame and 
constitution, and to allow sufficient room for the 
intestines within the ribs. The shoulders should 
be light of bone, and round off at the lower point, 


that the collar may be easy, but broad, to give 
strength; and well covered with flesh, for the 


greater ease of draught, as well as to furnish a de- 
sired point in fattening cattle. The back ought 
to be wide and level throughout; the quarters 
long; the thighs thin, and standing narrow at the 
round bone; the udder large when full, but thin 
and loose when empty, to hold the greater quan- 
tity of milk; with large dug-veins to fill it, 
long elastic teats fur drawing it off with greater 
ease. 6. The legs (below the knee and hock) 
straight, and of a middle length; their bones, in 
general, light and clean from fleshiness, but with 
joints and sinews of a moderate size, for the pur-| 
pose of strength and activity. The flesh ought 
to be mellow in the state of fleshiness, and firm in 
the state of fatness. 8. The hide mellow, and, of 
a middle thickness, though, in our author’s opinion, 
this is a point not yet well determined. 

Cattle, have been observed to 
thrive better in salt marshes than in fresh-water 
meadows, or upland pastures; and it has been 
conjectured that the herbs produced by the lands 
near the sea, are more healthy for herbaceous ani- 
mals, than such as grow on higher lands. 
is said, that the saline particles with which the 
earth, as well as its produce near the sea is strong- 
ly impregnated, occasions this beneficial change in 
the condition of cattle; as these salts purge away 
the foul humors which the beasts have contracted, 
either by idleness, or by being overheated in labor. 
As cattle are naturally fond of salt, and if left at 
their liberty will take no more of it than what is 
conducive to their health, it is recommended to 
lay common sea-salt in the fields, for them to lick 
as often as they please. 


and 


as well as horses, 


out) 


/MASS. HORTICULTURAL 


But it} 


| OUR CLIMATE. 
| ‘Tue completest Meteorological Journal ever kept 
in this country was that of the late Dr. Holyoke of 
| Sule m, Which begins with 1786 and continues to 
| the end of 1821, a period of 36 years, and is pre- 
lsented in the same number of volumes of MS. all 
lin the Doctor’s neat and accurate hand-writing, It 
| comprises two daily observations, during all this 
eight with the thermom. 


ltime with the barometer, 
with the 
weather, 


four of the winds, generally four 
and four of the state of the 


| besides numerous occasional notices of various ir- 


l eter, 
iyvdrometer, 
regular phenomena. A considerable portion of 
this valuable record, perhaps the most laborious of 
any kind ever composed in this country by one in- 
dividual, has been published among the Memoirs 
of the American Academy of 


Arts and Sciences, 


under the supervision of Dr. Hale of this city. 
The mean temperature of Salem appears from this 
Journal to be 45,5 deg. In regard to the pro- 


amelioration of our climate, it has been 
generally believed that the progress of cultivation 
and population has had a material effeet, but it 
of the section 
of the country in question, during a period when 
these changes have taken place in a very consid- 
The mean of the first 10 years is 
18,27 deg. that of the last, 47,85 deg. The high- 
est year i in the whole series is 1793, the lowest 
1812. It also appears that the common impres- 
sion is a mistaken that the Spring advances 
in proportion to the rest of the year, 
Journal. 


Cressive 


would seem this does not hold true 


a degree, 





one, 
more rapidly, 
than it did forimerly.—Boston Mer. 


) 





Steamer New-England. The board of examin- 
ers, at the head of which was Professor Silliman, 
appointed to investigate the causes of the destruc- 
tion of the boat, have reported that the sole cause 
of the bursting of the boilers immense 
pressure of steam to which they were subjected 
through the negligence of the engineer. 


was the 





SOCIETY. 


FRUIT AT THE 
SOC. ROOMS. 


Saturday, Dec. 





EXHIBITION OF MASS. 
HORT. 
, 1833 
Apples. By Mr. Richards, Rhode Island Green- 
ings,—Marygold, and several other varieties, 

By Samuel Pond—an apple for the Spanish 
Reinette, of the Colville and bearing a 
close resemblance to the White Colville. 

sy Mr. Manning—Red Dewitt of 
Cox; Michael Henry, Pennock’s Red Win- 
ter do. do.; Winesap do, do.; Winter Queen do. 
Bourassa of 


species, 


Doctor or 


do.: 


do,; Carthouse or Gilpin do. do. ; 
Ronald ; Ponime Gris do, do, ;—Also Ortley, Down- 
ton Golden Pippin, Wellington; neither of these 
two last have yet proved in our climate, what they 
have been represented by the English writers in 
| their own country—many of our own native fruits, 
the selections from the innumerable native or- 
chards, proving very superior. Four unknown 
kinds were also exhibited by Mr. Manning. 

Pears. By Mr. Samuel Pond. 

By Mr. Richards, St. Germain, 

By Mr. Manning, Martin See, 
Rome Louise Bonne—Easter 
names unknown. 

Fine specimens of Passe Colmar and some other 
varieties were also exhibited, 


Angelique de 
Beurre and 3 kinds 





Wituram Kenrick. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 

Tue dreadful fire at the Custom House Stores, 
in Irejand, has led to a thorough examination of 
this curious and dangerous phenomenon, partly by 
means of judicial investigation, and partly by news- 
paper discussion. The subject has been taken up 
by a Mr. Edw. Stephens, in a correspondence 
with the Editor cf Saunders’ News-Letter, and 
treated with considerable ability, and with an array 
of evidence that puts the reality of such combus- 
tion beyond controversy, although he has failed 
put an end to all scepticism, as to the cause of the 
fire in question. ‘The evidence produced, as well 
by Mr. Stephens as in the course of the judicial 
inquiry, is sufficient to satisfy us, that many 
conflagration which is ascribed to some secret in- 
cendiary, is in fact due to the mysterious age 
of nature. It may, perhaps, prove useful and in- | 
teresting to place before our readers, in a con- 
densed shape, some of the information that we 
have gleaned on the subject, from the sources 
above referred to. 

The fixed oils play a principal part in sponta- 
neous combustion, 
nomenon to an absorption of oxygen, which in- 
creases the temperature, and ultimately produces 
combustion, Linseed oil mixed with Jamplilack, 
or with any light kind of charcoal, and with wool, 
cotton, flax, hemp, or other vegetable substances, | 
after some time, beats spontaneously, and at length | 
bursts into flame. 
from machinery, has been observed to take fire, 
afier having been thrown aside for a few hours ; 
and many calamitous fires in cotton mil y 
doubtless be traced to such an origin.—Raes, iin- 
pregnated with oil, or even laid by in a damp 
state, are a prolific source of spontaneous combus- 


to 


5 a 


ney 





Philosophers ascribe the plie- 





Waste cotton, used to wipe oil 


Is, ma 


tion, and occasion a danger to be vigilantly guard- 
ed against, both in private houses and paper mills. 





Moisture, without oil, is also an agent of such 
combustion in vegetable substances ; and liny- 
stacks, as well as rags, are said to have taken fire 
from this source. 

The Russian Government, in consequence of 
the destruction of a Frigate by fire in the harbor 
of Constantinople, in 1781, and of a large Temp 
Magazine, in the same year, and ofa slight fire in 
another Frigate, the following year, instituted a 
very strict examination of the subject. On the 
occasion of the last accident it was ascertained 
that several parcels of matting, tied wlth pack- 
thread, in which the soot of burnt fir-wood had 
been mixed with oil, for painting the ship, had 





been lying for a considerable time on the floor of 
the cabin whence the fire issued, An experiment 
was iminediately made, to test the sufliciency of 
such a cause of conflagration. Forty pounds of 
fir-wood soot were well soaked in about thirty-five 
pounds of hemp oil varnish, avd the whole wre; 
ped up in aimat and placed in aclose cabin. 1 
about sixteen hours it gave Out smoke, and when 
the air was admitted, the whole burst into a flame. 
The experiment was repeated with linen, and 
smaller quantities of soot and varnish, with the 
like result. In both instances, the soot was from 
wood and not coal. 


jo 


N 


The presence of lampblack, or any other dry 
carbonaceous matter, is not necessary, however, 
though it promotes the inflammation, Hemp or 
cotton, soaked in any farinaceous oil, as rape seed 
or linseed oil, will take fire, either in hot weather 
or when closely shut up. In Lincolnshire, in July 








1794, a bale of yarn, of 120 pounds, accidentally 


soaked in rape oil, remaining in a warehouse, 


or woollen yarn, dressed with oil, (which is gene- 


spontaneously burst into a violent flame. Wool, 
rally rape oil,) is subject to like combustion. This 
species of combustion is generally preceeded by the 
emission of smoke aud of a nauseous smell, 

matter of other kinds has been 
known to produce combustion, Rye flour, parched 
ull of the color of eofice aud wrapped in a liven 
cloth, lias been found to become violently hot and 
destroy the cloth, Wheat flour, when heated in 
large quantities, aud highly dried, has been known 


Farinaceous 


to take fire, causing accidents in granaries and 

shops. An accident of this kind once hap- 
pened at a flour warchouse in Turin, containing 
about 30 It began by a violent 
explosion ona damp being brought into the room, 
and the whole in flames. 
alone, finely powdered, packed close in large quan- 


bakers 


G sacks of flour, 


Was soon Charcoal 
tities, and kept for some time, has been known to 
take fire in powder-milis. Roasted coffee, choco- 
late nuts, French beans, lentils, &e. also have ihe 
property of inflaming spontaneousiy. 

Moisture without oil, will ignite wool, and in- 
flame cotton. Several tons of wool, collected for 
in St. John’s, (Newfoundland), 
on which snow had fallen, and into the bedy of} 
which it had penetrated on melting, gave out} 


‘ 
export to England 





. . } 
suioke, and upon removing the surtice to the | 


depth of about two feet, a mass of red fire was 
discovered, Like instances in cotton rags are nu-| 
merous, Mr. Stephens coneluded one of iis letters 
thus :—* Keeping in view the well known ten- 
deuey of old damp and unaired linen or cotten 
rags to heat, seoreh, and finally ignite, perhaps the | 
public imay arrive without mueh difficulty at the 
true cause of the fires in the Custom House Stores, 
liigh Sherif! Lynar, who was actually in the free 





store during the conflagration, declares his belief, | 
and in this he is supported by the police, sub- | 
constables, and the mate of the Thames, (who first | 
saw the fire) that it broke out in the first loft, on | 
the spot where it has been ascertained, that a nuin- 


ber of bales of linen rags from Hainbro’ were 
stored, ‘These had been lying in other parts of} 


a 
the bonded store since 1829 
years, their wrappers bad d 


; during the Jast four | 
' 

porters and others wiped their bands unceremoni- | 
| 


ecayed, and the store 


gs, ull at last the mana- 
ger, very properly, had them removed, for safety, 
into the place called the Sanctum sanctorum,” | 
where the fire found them. If one of them by ex-| 


broken window, or otherwise, happen- | 


ously on the protruding ra 


posure ata 


fed tu absorb as much moisture as would atlength | 


sulice lo promote the destructive heating of the | 


| contents, the consequences can easily be ecaleulated | 


without having recourse to the supposition of the | 
hand of an incendiary, wilfully applying the | 
toreh. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that Sir Edmund 
Davy, Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Dublin 
Society, who was exemined in reply to Mr. Old- 
ham, of the Bank of Ireland, (who testified to sev- 
eral stances of spontineous Inflammation, within 
his persouval knowledge, of couten rags employed 
in Wiping the plates trom which the Bank notes 
were printed.) carried his skepticism so far, as to 
cast doubt ou the whole theory of spoutaneous 


| 
' 
{ 
| 


combustion. 

Public opinion seems not to have been satisfied 
on the natural origin of the fire, as Mr. Stephens 
alludes to a large reward just offered for the dis- 
covery of the incendiary.—Charleston Courier. 





jing corn and potatoes. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
FATTENING HOGS ON APPLE PIE. 

FRANKLIN’s adage, in the mouth of Poor Rich- 
ard, that ‘a penny saved is as good as two pence 
earned,” should be constantly in the recollection of 
the farmer. There is scarcely a plant that grows 
upon the farm but what may be made to furnish 
wholesome food to animals or vegetables. To 
know when and how to use them, and resolutely to 
give this knowledge a practical application, con- 
stitute one of the most valuable features in good 
farming. The stocks, the straw, and even the 
weeds, that waste in the fields, and the urine that 
is washed from the yard, are as much the natural 
food of vegetables, as hay and grain is of animals; 
and if husbanded and properly applied, will make 
a fair return. But as it seems doubtlul whether 
the present generation, in western New York, ean 
be made to appreciate the importanee of econo- 
mising the food of vegetables, we will state some 
facts in regard to economising animal food, which 
We trust may not be unacceptable. 

Stephen ‘Titus of New Baltimore, fattens his 
hogs upon apple pie! So he told us to-day. Ste- 
phen Titus is of the religious denomination termed 
Friends, a pretty good guarantee for his veracity, 
But we want no guarantee ; for we verily believe 
all he told us; and as we consider the facts valua- 
ble, we will give the narration in detail. IT filla 
potash kettle, said he, with two parts of apples 
and one of potatoes, together with half a bushel of 
Indian meal or bran, and a sufficient quantity of 
water to boil the mass well. When boiled, I call 
it apple pre. It is then thrown into the swill tub, 
mashed with a mall, and the butter-milk and sour- 
milk of the dairy added, when it may be termed 
apple pie and milk. Mr. Titus used 


apples for years, and with great advantage, in fat- 


says he has 
tening hogs and neat cattle, both in a raw and 
cooked state; and that he considers an orchard 
even for these purposes, a valuable appendage to 
Friend Titus contrasted his management 
respect, with a neighbor, who had cut 


a farm. 
in this 
down 200 fine Jersey Sweeting apple trees, as 
cumberers of the ground. 

Mr. Titus’ is the first experiment with cooked 
apples that we have heard of; but we don’t see 
why cooking apples may not be an improvement, 
when given to high fed animals, as well as cook- 
An interesiing fact was 
stated to us a few days since by one of the best 
farmers of our country, ene who has probably eol- 
lected more important data upon the prefits of dif- 
ferent branches of husbandry than any ether. In 
a nicely managed experiment in fattening hogs, he 
alternated for some days with each kind of food, 
hoiled potatoes and meal,—and hasty-pudding. 
He found that the potatoes and meal made two 
pounds of live pork in each hog per day, while 
the hasty-pudding made more than three pounds 
per day, we think he said 34 or 34 lbs. a conelu- 
sive evidence of the difference in food, as well as 


of the importance of having it well cooked—tor 
probably the meal was not mixed with the pota- 
toes ull after they had been boiled. 


We have a word more to add upon orchards. 
A fanatic zeal has in more instances than one led 
to their destruction, under the plea that they fos 
tered intemperance! Why not carry the principle 
through ? Cider, especially in its concentrated 
furm of cider brandy, may cause intoxication, and 
lead to intemperate habits. Rye and corn, by the 
aid of the distillery, cause the like evils. Shall we 
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AND 


ue refore disco ontinue - thei ‘ir “culture, bec cause they 
may be perverted to a bad use ? We confess we 
are fond of good cider, and think apples among 
the greatest luxuries of life, and their use, in vari- 
ous ways, highly conducive to health. Some emi- 
nent moralist has compared men to a barrel of un- 
fermented cider, Which, if stopped at the vent, is 
apt to leak at some other point; or, in other words, 
that a too rigid restraint upon innocent indulgence 
may leau to greater evils. We hope the example 
of Mr. Titus, which we have stated, may stay the 
the hand of the destroyer; and induce those who 
depreeate alcohol, to convert the products of their 
orchards into pork-and beef. bh. 





From the New York Farmer 
PUMPKIN BREAD. 

As you have in some of your former numbers 
furnished us with directions for making Rice 
Bread, Corn Pudding, &c. [ presume you will not 
take it amiss if T call the attention of your readers 
to the value of the Pumpkin. I presuine there is 
nota rie iste on the face of the earth, more easi- 
ly raised, 
conside ae Ps wt they will grow among corn, pota- 
toes, or OD any waste fetisac and that the seed of 
ove pumpkin will produce cart Joads of fruit. 

In the fall of 1829 I obtained the seed of avery 
superior pumpkin, part of which T planted the lat- 
ter of June following, on the ground that I had 
raised two early crops of vegetables from, and 
comparatively of little value to me at that season 
of the year, I began to gather some of the fruit | 
in October; it being extraordinary fine, [ was anx- 
jous to save every grain of the seed, but the diffi 
enlty was how to dispose of the flesh or fragt. at 


that is more soit when it is 





The common methed of making it up into pies, 


would have been troublesome and expensive, and 
I thought them too good to feed swine with. IJ 
first gaye some to my friends, on condition that 
they would save the seed, but they did not use 
them up fast enough ; at le ngth my wife tried ex- 
periments to work them up into Bread, Cakes, 
Pies, Puddings, &c. and it was not long before we 





discovered that they could be used so as to answer 
every purpose of Indian Meal, and that our family | 
and friends considered it preferable to any thing | 
of the kind made in the ordinary way. 

The pumpkin is first deprived of the rind, and | 
afterwards cut up in stices and boiled ; when soft j° 
enough it is strained in a colander, and mashed 
up very fine ; in this state it may be used up into | 
pies, or mixed with flour for pudding, cake, &e. | 
If it be intended for bread, 
with wheaten flour in the proportion of one third | 
to half. ‘The spunge must be first set in the ordi- 
nary way with yeast in the flour, and the pumpkin 
worked in as it begins to rise. 
to use as much pumpkin as will bring the dough | 


it may be made up|. 


| 


| 
My wife’s rule is | 


to a proper degree of stiffuess without water. Care | 
should be taken that the pumpkin is not too hot | 
to seald the leaven. It requires more baking than 
bread made entirely of wheat. [am aware that 
pumpkin bread is nothing new, but I am informed 
that farmers in the country use Indian meal with 
their pumpkin instead of wheaten flour, which 
makes it more like pudding than bread. Those 
farmers that are in the habit of making their bread 
with wheat and Indian, may find a market for 
their meal more easily than for pumpkins, and if 
they use these up into bread precisely in the same 
manner as they do their meal, 1 am persuaded 





|periment, will never abandon its use. It is pa 
) ticularly valuable for covering the stumps A. 6 


they will find it very wholesome and palatable | 4, Heat always prevents the attack of no cana 

bread, Yours, respectfully, hary consumption ; when the latter has taken 

T. Bripceman, | place, heat suspends its progress, and even some- 

times arrests it entirely and effeets a complete 

cure. 

From the New York Farmer. 5. Pulmonary consumption is never, in any 

SUPERIOR COMPOSITION FOR TREES. stege, contagious; fowls affected with that disease 

Extract of a Letter from Hon. J. K. Guernsey, of | were not only all day long with the healthy fowls, 

Pittsford, to Wm. Prince & Sons. but at night roosted in the same places, without 

I avait myself of this opportunity to send you nc ala their disease to thein.— Goodsell’s 
‘armer. 


New-York, Nov. 21, 1831. 








the following statement, respecting the Composi- | 
tion for Trees. | 

Many inoculated trees are greatly injured, and | 
finally lost, in consequence of the length of time | 
necessary to heal over the stock, where it is cut | Tue celebrated Veterinary Surgeon Richard 
off, when no means are used to secure it from ex- | Mason of Virginia, forcibly recommends the fol- 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
BLACK TONGUE. 


pusure to the air and wet. 

The wood dics dowp to some distance, and al- 
though, after a time, bark and new wood may 
grow over, it finally rots and destroys the tree. 
The same is tru@ of large limbs cut off, and of 
bark knocked off by accident. To prevent this, |tagious diseases, and says that he owes his success 
the following cheap and easily applied composition | jn preventing and curing this disease to the con- 
is the best remedy I have found. I have used it ~_ use of this drug. 
for more than 20 years, with almost uniform and| He observes that the value of assafatide as a 
perfect success. 


lowing treatment of this dreadful disease, that is 
among us, and daily carrying off some of our most 
valuable Horses. 
He recommends the constant use of Gum assa- 
fiedita, as a preventive of this as well as other con- 


| medicine for Horses is but little known, but where 
Recipe.—One part, say one quart, common tar.) jt shall have been once used its remarkable effects 
Two parts, say two quarts, chalk, finely pulveriz- | will prove his observations correct. 


It acts as a 

ed, and sifted. Put the tar into an iron kettle ;! stiniulant, antispasmodic, expectorant, emenagogue, 

heat it, and whilst hot, stir in the chalk. Care 
} 


and anthehventic, aud its ection is quiet and pene- 


jshould be taken not to boil it too much, either | trati , 
| when first made or when using it, as that will) Where a small piece of assafetida has been 


make it too hard and brittle, Should it by acei-| placed in the manger of a horse which was in 
dent become so, add tar, till sufficiently soft.) health, I have known him to oceupy a stable for 
When to be used, heat it over either an earthen | months adjoining one in which was a horse affect 
or iron portable furnace, or fire made on the jed with a contagious disease, without being in he 
ground on or near the place where wanted, so as |Jeast injured, or any ill consequences resulting 
to boil, or to be sufficiently soft, which a little ex- from it. 

perience will show, and apply it with a small iron 

ldivide it in two parts, wrap them in clean linen 
a thin coat, and leaving no place for the water to | rags and nail one part in the bottom of the manger 
get under the composition, Jt will remain on for) where the horse is f d, the other in the bottom of 
years, but may be taken off whenever the bark | the bucket in which it is watered. These will last 


* . 1] . } 
Jt will be found | for three months. A small piece, confined to the 


Preventive—Take one ounce of assafeetida, 
or wooden spatula, covering the wood entirely with 


shall have grown over the wood, 
upon examination that there is no dead wood un-/ bridle bit when the horse goes from home, will 
der it. Any one who delights in seeing fine |also act as a preventive. 


| healthy trecs, afier having once fairly tried the aa cy re wh n the Disease has commenced.—Take 


one pint of Castor Oil, two ounces Balsam ¢ vopaiva, 


two ounces sweet spirits of nitre, let these ingre- 
old trees are headed down, This composition | dients be well mixed in a bottle and given. 

was invented, and an account of it published, by] .2 wash for the Mouth.—Take one pint of vine- 
some gontlonan either of England or Scotland, I) gar, four ounces of Alum, a piece of verdigrise as 
think Sir Arthur St. Clair, soon after Forsyth first | Jarge as a common sized bean, and a handful of 
published the account of his co: nposition for heal- 


sage. Let the sage be decocted in a pint of water, 


ing wounds in fruit trees, which is very trouble- and the alum and verdigrise dissolved in it; use 


some to make, and still more so to use. It is,|this as a wash for the mouth two or three times 





probably, known to many horticulturists, but ought ar day until the disease abates. s. 

to be known to all who cultivate fruit trees; and | ae ceeded 

)if you think the publication of these remarks will) CAPERS. 

| be useful, they are at your service. Tue pickle in common use under the name of 
DISHASE OF POULTRY. capers, is made of the young flower buds of a 


From a series of observations made on the dis-{eautiful shrub found in the Levant and the south 
eases of domestic poultry, Mr. Flourens makes the | °! Europe, where it grows wild among rocks and 
. { 


following conclusions: jrubbish, and is as common as the bramble is with 


1. In these*animals, cold exercises a constant} U5 


AN EXCELLENT CURE FOR A SPRAIN, 





and determinate action on the lungs. 
2. The eflect of this action is the more rapid | 
and more severe, the younger the animal is. | Take two pieces of red flannel, soak one of 
jthem with beef or pork pickle, (beef is best,) and 
[place it on the w rist or ancle sprained, wrap the 


3. When cold does not eause acute and speedi- 
ly fatal inflammation of the lungs, it produces a 
chronic inflammation, Which is pulmonary con-/ other piece over it, and the pain will subside in 
sumption itself. {a very short time.—dmerican Farmer. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, WILLIS’'S IMPROVED STRAW 
CUTTERS, &c. 

Ir was remarked by Sir John Sinclair that * the 
introduction of new agricultural implements into 
a district, is often a matter of the greatest difficul- 
ty, owing to the ignorance, the prejudices and the 
obstinacy of farm servants and laborers. Many 
farmers, therefore, very absurdly retain their old 
implements, though convinced of their inferiority, 
rather than sour the temper of their laborers, by 
attempting to introduce new ones. In many cases, 
however, they have succeeded by attention, by 
perseverance, and by rewarding their laborers, who 
have been induced to give the new machines a fair 
trial.” 

The farmers of New-England are too enlight- 
ened and have too much regard to their own best 
interests to be under the dominion of such profit- 
less prejudices. Accordingly we find not only that 
there is a very reasonable and increasing demand 
for new and improved agricultural machines, tools, 
&c. but that the Committees of our Agricultural 
Societies, not only make honorable mention of such 
machines, but by awarding premiums give more 
substantial proofs of the estimation in which they 
hold such products of well directed skill and in- 
ventive ingenuity, 

Impressed with these sentiments we were much 
pleased to perceive by the Report of E. Hersey 
Derby, and Daniel Treadwell, Esqrs. [N. E. Far- 
mer vol, xii. p. 131] that the march of improve- 
ment in this field of invention, keeps pace with 
its progress in other quarters, and that successful 
efforts are making to facilitate and render more 
effectual the labors of the cultivator, which cem- 
pose the foundation of all improvement, in all 
arts and sciences. 

Among the premiums awarded by the Commit- 
tee above named was one for Wittis’ Improvep 
Srraw Currers. We shall not give a deserip- 
tion of this implement, (which may be seen and 
purchased at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, 
North Market Street,) but merely point out, con- 
cisely, some of the advantages resulting from the 
use of a straw cutter. 

Mr. Thomas Williamson in a communication to 
the Bath Society, [England] on the use of chaff, 
or cut hay for feeding horses, remarks that * one 
hundred weight of hay was found to yield 20 
bushels of chaff, pressed into the measure and piled 
as high as it could be safely carried ; consequently 
each bushel weighed about 5 1-2 Ibs, It was found 
that five horses would eat 12 bushels of chaff in 
24 hours, and that somewhat more than half the usual 
quantity of food was saved by having it cut.” 

Mr. Benjamin Hale, formerly proprietor of a 
line of stages running between Newburyport and 
Boston, has given a statement, published in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. 10, p. 
400, by which it appeared that the total saving in 
using a straw cutter nine months, to wit at Newbu- 
ryport four months, and at Salem five, was $780 


{ 





97 ets. 

In the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society, a valuable paper was published enti- 
tled Notices for a Young Farmer, written by Judge 
Peters, formerly President of that Society. In 


this the following passage occurs: ‘* cut or chaff 
your hay, straw, corn tops or blades and even 
d 3 





your stalks with a powerful straw cutter and you 
will save a great proportion, which is otherwise 
wasted, or passed through the animal without con- 
tributing to its nourishment. One bushel of chafl- 
ed hay, at a mess, given in a trough, three times 
in twenty four hours, is sufficient for a horse, ox 
or cow. A bushel of chafied hay, lightly pressed, 
weighs from 5 to 5 1-2 pounds. <A horse, or 
horned beast thrives more on 15 Ibs. thus given, 
than on 24 or 25 Ibs. as commonly expended (in- 
cluding waste) in the usual mode of feeding in 
racks, to which troughs properly coustructed are 
far preferable.” 

The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
observed that * the practice of giving hay eut with 
a mixture of straw, instead of feeding in the com- 
mon way with hay, is recommended at all events 
to as great a degree as can be eflected, for the 
saving is unquestionable. Mr. Page of Cobham, 
in feeding his stock, gives no hay or straw but what 
has been cut into chaff. At the expense of only 
£5 he added a mill-wheel to his chafi-cutter, by 
which means a boy and a little pony cut 20 bush- 
els per hour. ‘This practice he finds so profitable, 
that he earnestly recommends it. 








‘For sheep, attention must be paid to the troughs 
in which it is given, to see that they be so boarded 





as to prevent the wind from blowing the ehaff 
out: this is effected in Lord Clarendon’s sheep 
yard, in Hertfordshire, by a boarding, which cov- 
ers the sheep’s heads, while feeding in the troughs.” 

Other 
ting hay 
more on 


| 


authorities might be cited in favor of cut- 
and other fodder for stock, but anything 
that topic, we believe would be superflu- 
ous. It is also well known that cattle greatly pre- 
fer short straw to long, and by mixing a little bar- 
ley, oats, or Indian meal with straw, or other coarse 
fodder, cut about as short as oats, they will eat the 
mixture with eagerness, when they would reject) 
the coarser parts without such preparation. 

The advantages of cutting fodder are that it 
saves labor in masticating and fitting the food for 
digestion. Cattle’s teeth are not so sharp as the 
steel of a fine edged tool, and when their food is 
rendered fine by artificial means, it will be still 
more minutely divided by the grinders of the ani- 
mal; and the smaller the particles, the greater the 
proportionate surface presented te the operations 
of the gastric juice of the stomach. But theory 
apart, practice has shown the advantages of these 
machines; and that more than one third of a far- 
mer’s hay, &c. may be saved by their use. And 
we have reason to believe that Willis’ Improved 
Straw Cutler isone of the most valuable of this 
very important class of agricultural implements. 





NEW AND EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WHEAT. 

In our paper of September 4, 1833, page 58 of | 
the current volume, were given some notices of a 
new kind of Spring Wheat, which was originally 
procured by Payson Witutams, Esq. from the 
shores of the Black Sea. We have since learned | 
that Mr. Williams’ crop of this kind of wheat, | 
raised on his farm at Fitchburgh, was very great, | 
amounting to FIFTY FIVE BUSHELS AND THREE 
PECKS TO THE AcRE! Some of the stalks and 
heads of this wheat are left for inspection in the 
New-England Farmer Office, and afford ocular | 
and tangible demonstration that report has not) 
gone beyond reality, as respects the excellence of, 
this article. We hope to have some of this kind | 
of wheat for sale in season for sowing next spring, | 





and persons wishing to obtain it are requested to 
send their orders as soon as couvenient. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A MAMMOTH TURNIP. 
Mr. Fessenpen, 

1 observed in your paper of the 4th inst. an ac- 
count of a “ Great Turnip” raised in Salem, meas- 
uring 2 feet, 6 1-2 inches, and weighing 7 3-4 Ibs. 

I send you with this a turnip raised on my 
place the past season, which measured when taken 
from the ground 3 feet 1 inch, and weighed 14 
lbs. exclusive of tops. 

Cuaries Bowen. 

Newton, Dee. 5, 1833. 











ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress convened at 12 o'clock on the 2d inst. and 
chose Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, Speaker, and 
Walter S. Franklin, of Penn., Clerk. 

A Message was received from the President, embrac- 
ing the usual topics; but as it has probably been in the 
hands of most of our readers, we shall not attempt its 
abridgemens. This Message was subsequently referred 
to a Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union 

On the 5th inst. the President of the US. returned 
the Land bill, which passed both Houses of Congress at 
the last session, accompanied by a long Message stating 
the grounds on which he had declined signing the bill. 
The reception and reading of this bill gave rise to a de- 


| bate in which this proceeding of the President was made 


the subject of animadversion. 


John S. Abbott, Esq. of Thomaston, whose office and 
library were consumed a few days ago, states in a com- 
munication to the Portland Advertiser, that his papers 
were enclosed in one of ** Gayler’s patent double fire- 
proof wrought Tron Chests.’ During the fire it fell 
from the second story into the cellar and was exposed to 
an intense red heat for some hours. The heat was so 
great as to melt a part of a stove; and the iron key 
which was left in the padlock, on being touched, crum- 
bled to atoms; yet no paper in it was inthe least degree 
burnt—and not one was rendered illegible. 


Coal. Indications of vast quantities of excellent an- 
thracite coal, are said to have been found in Virginia 
within 12 miles of the Potomac, and in the vicinity of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. They are said to reacli 


along the base of the mountains quite into Tennessee. 


We commend the following paragraph to the particu- 
lar notice of some country gentlemen, who do us the 
It 
is from a paper lately established in the thriving village 
of Brattleborough, Vt. called the Independent Press. 
The custom of selling exchange papers, regularly, to in- 
dividuals, at less than the subscription price, is about as 
honest as to keep a reading room and furnish it at the 


honor to exchange papers with the Boston Courier. 


expense of other printers. 

We have had sundry persons in our office of late, of- 
fering to purchase the Vermont Chronicle, the New- 
England Farmer, the Boston Patriot, &c. &e. at re- 
duced prices. They told us that they had been in the 
habit of purchasing exchange papers frequently at other 
printing offices, and seemed much surprised, when we 


| told them that we could not honorably sell any papers 


sent us through the kindness of our editorial brethren, 
and that we could not, with any decency, fill our own 
pockets, by making such a treacherous use of the labors 
of others. We recommend the proposed convention of 
editors to pass a decree, whenever they meet, excom- 
municating any such delinquents from all interchange of 
courtesy and civility.—Boston Courter. 
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. learn a that Jouy Prover, E ISq. of Boston, has put | 
ri yess a set of Patent Mills for hulling and clean- | 


ear the Free Bridge, South Boston. By the 


ing Rice, n 


politeness of E. Hersy Derby, Esq. we have been shown 


a specimen of the rice hulled at these Mills. 
nounced by judges to be of a good quality, and has the 


advantage of being fresher than that which is hulled at 


the place of culture. Mr. Prince 


to see that machine, so powerful in the 


» labors of man, so generally 


rae into the capital. 


ed, and the profitable use made of them, give assurance 


steam- 


A single 


engine, even of a small power, oftentimes gives employ- 


of a meuch more general introduction. 


ment to some twenty or thirty operatives, each one 
maintaining himself, and often a whole family. With 


anthracite coal and steam-engines, a town or city might 
be built up, and kept in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. Prince has published a hand-bill, stating the terms 

on which he disposes of his rice, accompanied with re- 
ecipts for using rice flour, which is ground at his estab- 
lishment.—Sa/lem Register. 
A severe frost in Louisiana and Mississippi has caused 
immense injury to the cotton crops, heretofore consider- 
edas promising abundantly. The damage, it is siad, 
will exceed 20 per cent. 

Tra Wheat. 
culiar to New Brunswick. 


This species of wheat is, we believe, pe- 
Some years ago, a person in 
that province, on opening a chest of tea, found in the 
corner a small quantity of wheat ; it got there no 
one tell, London on the chest 


opened by the East India Company, or in China, 


how 


can whether in being 
Is 
equally uncertain ; but the seed was sown in New Bruns- 
wick ; it grew and flourished better than any previously 
sown. The produce was preserved, sown again, and 
multiplied so rapidly, that it is at the present time the 
kind of seed wheat generally sown, and known by the 
distinction of “ Tea IWheat..’—Montreal Vindicator. 

A man named William Morton, convicted of the mur- 
der of Abner Jarvis, was publicly executed near Greens- 
borough, Alabama, on the 25th ult. Under the gallows 
the unfortunate culprit remarked, that he had no doubt, 
from the evidence that he had killed Jarvis ; yet, he had 
no recollection of the fact, being at the time under the 
influence of ardent spirit. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt cost the labor of one 


hundred thousand men for twenty years exclusive of 


The 
worked by thirty-six thou- 


those who prepared and collected the materia!s. 
steam engines of England. 
sand men, would raise the same quantity of materials to 


the same height in eighteen hours. 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
—A STEADY active young man, whois perfectly acquainted 
with each department of Ins business, and who can produce 
satisfactory recommendations.—Any communications address- 





ec to A. B. at this office shall be promptly attended to. 
dee 11 St 
GRANT THORBURN, | 


FORTY Years Residence in America, or the Doctrine of 
a particular Providence exe mplified in the Life of Grant Thor- 
burn, Seedsman, of New York, written by Himself. The above 
unique and racy work contains, among other interesting matters, 
an account of Mr. Thorburn’s two visits to Boston, and abounds 
iu sketches and anecdotes of Society for the last quarter of a 
century, 

For sale by G. C. BARRETT, 


FE. Farmer Office. d4 








SEED OF THE TRUE COCKSPUR THORN. 
Bei ing the same as the Hedge of J. Prince, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain, as yet perfectly free from all inseets, and an elegant 
Hedge—15 years old, One dollar per quart. n20 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
5000 Vigorous and large White Mulberry ‘Trees for sale 
low— Apply to Geo. C. Bakrkett, New-E ngland Seed Store 








It is pro- 


has erected a steam- 
engine, of about eighteen horse power, and we are glad 
aid it affords to 
and extensively intro- | 


The great number already erect- | 


AMERICAN LEBEARTH RUGS, 
{at 414 Washington street, a tresh supply of 
Tarifiville Factory, manufactured « 


ST rec ceived 


Jt 
Hearth Rugs, from the 


. pressly for the subscriber—they are supcror m beauty and fab. 
| ric to any imported k.S BREWER, 
3. ELS. B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to 
match any carpet. iscoptdl nov 23 





5,000 YARDS COTTON FRINGE. 
JUST reecvived from Philadelphia, and for sal hy 
STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street. 
tf 


ELIAB 


oct 








STEAM RIC E MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 
THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the 
sive privilege of using them in Boston and a large vieini- 
near the Free 
or wth 
alter been 


vil, 


of 
exelu 
ly, 


has du ut them mt Operation at South Boston, 
Bridg It is well known that rice in its rough state, 
its outer bull on, will keep many years, and that 
cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm weather) to wea 


h 


and other inseets, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefor: 
hopes, by having this article always in a fresh state, in casks of 
ditierent sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other in in any 
other country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It 
will be putin good casks of usual size, for export; in bar- 
rels and half barrels, and in bags of 100 Ibs. each, (which may 
be returned ;) also. ground into fine Flour, in quarter barrels— 
it will be delivered in any part of the city, reasonall 
charge, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, Southern States, being the 
inner coat of the grain for horses, cows, hog 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime lor 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will 
prove valoable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
qui mitities, 


how tse 


also 


for a 


so called in the 


s 





excellent food 


article 


price in large 


This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ships 
and others going long voyages, as trom being highly polished, 


and free from dust and flour, and being putinto their tight iron- 

bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to 
{ An Order Box is placed in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 

Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 

several Insurance offices, State street. JOUN PRINCE. 
South Boston, Nov. 16, 1833. uf 





NEW AXERICAN ORCHARDIST, 

JUST published and forsale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THE New AMERIC an Or- 
CHARDIST, ora treatise on the cultivation and management ot 
Fruits, Gr tpes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adi apted to 
cultivatio yin the United States 
This is recommends d to the publie as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are noxious insects 
other causes. Also the 
of culture, &ec. Price 











subject from and 
of Grapes with their modes 


-— 
Sl, 








FARMER’'S 
For New 
Own Book or Family Receipts, 


OWN BOOK. 
England Farmer oitice the Farmer's 
Being a compilation of the 


sale at the 

















very best receipts on agriculiure, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &e. Price 50 ceuts. 
CLOVER SEED. 
1000 Ibs. Northern Clover Seed —500 Ibs. Southern ditto. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North | 
Market street. aid 
| 
NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, 
AND HORTICU LTUR Au RI EPOSITORY. 
THE Subser ther r having made enlargements in the business | 
of the above Establishment, is now enabled to furnish Traders | 


and others with 

GARDEN, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 1835; 
Garden Seeds warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the | 
growing and saving of Seeds, none will ld at this 
establishment exceptmg those raised expressly for it, and b ’ 
experienced seedsmen ; aud those kinds imported which ¢ annot 
be raised to perfection in this country are from the 
houses in Rerens, and may be relied upon as genuine. 


GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

and the 
! 
be so 


and 


these best 





It is earnestly requested whenever there are anv failures 
hereafter, they should be represented to the Subseriber ; not 
that it is possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circum- 


stances, but that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection 
approximates d. i! 
Boxes of Garde ‘ud Seeds, neatly papered up in packages for 
retailing ; and dealers supp lied ata la | 
GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, at as low prices as 
can be bought in Boston, as arrangements have now been made | 
to obtain the best and purest seed, , 
{C>Catalogues sent gratis to applicants, and Orders solicited 
early, as better justice can be done in the execution. | 
N. EE. Seed Store, N. E. Farmer Office : 


rge discount. 


connected with the 


GEORGE ©, BARRETT. 


No. 51 § 52 North Market-str. 


ar. | 














(PR ICES OF COUNTR PRODUCE, 
ead KOM io 
|APPLES,ecarly, . . « » barrel 1a) 2 00 
| BEANS, white, . See ee bushel 12h! 1 Su 
| BEEF, mess, (new) . 2. ee barre! | 10 Ob) 10 90 
| ‘Cargo, isis. « 6 Sus - bh 2 8 50 
prime, . , 6 OF) 6 OO 
Berswax, ( Ame rican) a, o pound 17 40 
Be rTER, inspected, No. 1, ne w, 64 1 2 
CRANBERRIES, bushel } 3 00 
| CHEESE, new milk, 1 ad “ i 9 
| skimmed milk, ;- sa a od 0 
| FeaTHERS, northern, geese, . $6 i 15 
| southern, geese, . oe 42 
| Fiuax, American,. pound 9 2 
| PLAXSFEED,. ; : bushel } 33) 1 37 
FLouR, Genesee, . . . cash, barre] 6 Ob 6 12 
Baltimore, Howard str. new ‘s 6 oO) G6 F2 
Baltimore, whart » 37) 6 OO 
Ale xandria, 6 
|GRAtIN, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel is fe 
| southern yellow, . e oo J 
white, " 64 65 
j Rve, (scarce) Northern, e bu b5 
Barley, . fale sg ‘ 65 70 
} Oats, No rthern, - (prime) “6 41 13 
| Hay, best English, New, ton 20 CO) 22 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . of 16 OO. 17 CO 
Hard pre Se 15 00) 16 09 
1. See gallon 3s 37 
i Hops, Ist quality . . . «6 pound 0 22 
2d quality oe “ 18 iB 
| LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 12 124 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . |) “ II 14 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “4 21 21 
= upper, Ib. ~~ 23 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 17 1y 
” upper, Ib. LF 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound LO 27 
Baltimore, sole, ‘6 2: 26 
| Lame, best sort i cask 106; 112 
|} PoRK, Mass. inspee., extra clear, barre] 22 oO} 25 00 
Navy, Mess,. “ 14 00 15 00 
Bone, middlings 15 00) 16 00 
Seeps, Here V's Grass bushel 9 Si ° DO 
Red I Pop, northern, si 87 1 00 
Red Clover. no rthern, . . pound 52 13 
White Dutch Hone ysuckle | ms 30] 33 
TALLow, tried, . ee 2 ewt ; 9 00 
WooL, Me rino, full b lood, washed, pound 62) 65 
Merimo, mix’d with Saxony, | - 7 wis) 
Merino, #ths washed, . . | a6 2! 5S 
Merino, half blood, | “a 40 50 
Merino, quarter, . 4 42} 15 
Native washed, . . . . | 38 40 
Palled superfine, . | od a) 60 
c Ist Lambs, » © e 3 17) 50 
79d oy ee ‘ 35) 40 
c Sd ‘ ‘ 30) 35 
x { Ist Spinning, “ 2 DS) 
Sourchern pulled wool is gene rally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES 
Ilams, northern, pound 10 1A 
gouthem, . « 2 «*%s @ és 9 1! 
Porn, wholehogs, . . +... ++} * 7 74 
POULT: »« «+ « 2 « * .* 1] 
Butter, (tub). . .. oe 18 20 
lump, best,. a) 25 
Eaas., dozen pa 4 
POTATOES, bushel i ba 0) 
CIDER, (ace ordi ing to quality, ') barrel 125; 1 3 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 9, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day, 1425 Beef Cattle, 175 Stores, 1270 


Sheep, and 260 Swine. 
Bee f Cattle.— 
ht last 


Pricrs. 


tle less than they broug week, 


for small ones, 6 for Sows, 


retail, 
ones and old, 


end ‘ 
5a5 1-2 for Sows, and 6 a 6 1-2 fur Barrows, 


for Vi: 


Sales went off heavy at prices lit- 
particularly the 


ininner 


qualities ; a few very choice were taken, without weighing, 
supposed to cost $5 50. We quote prime at 5a 525; good 
at4 50a 475. 

Barrelling mo ye are hardly able to give the price; 
uit few were sold, the barrellers retused to pay ¥4 for mess, 
and like proy ortion for thier quali ies. 

S/ heep.—tin L£OoO od demand ; we not ced one lot qu te small 
and ortiinary taken at S17 15; also lots at 2, 225, 233, 2 37 

fand 250. Wethers at 3,325 and 323, 

Swine.—One lot was taken at 41-2 for f-ows, and 51-2 for 
Barrows; one lotof 20 selected Barrows at 5 1-2: one lot to 
close, quite ordinary, more than half Sows, at about de. At 


irrows ; large 
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MIS SCELLANY. 


From Fessenden’s New England Farmer's Almanac. 


ILLS OF IDLENESS, AND PLAGUES WHICH 
PURSUE THE PUPILS OF PLEASURE, 
BY Tf. 


G. FESSENDEN, 


Wuart pains and penalties attend 

The wight whose being’s aim and end 
Is wholly self enjoyment! 

His easy chair becomes a rack, 

And all Pandora’s plagues attack 


The wretch who waats employment, 


‘To shun the exquisite distress 

Which ever waits on idlevess, 
He flies to dissipation ; 

Drinks deep to keep his spirits up, 

And in the inebriating cup 
Drowns health and repatation. 


And now in Fashion’s vortex whirl'd, 
A dandy of the genteel world, 

He figures in the ton, 
The wise man laughs, the simple stare 
To see the consequential air 

The silly rake puts on. 


Now drives his curricle about 
To club, assembly, ball and rout, 

To waste his time and treasure ; 
Gives sensual appetite the reins, 
And takes illimitable pains 


" . 
To seem a man of pleasure. 


The course of life such fools pursue 
Would worry down the wand’ring Jew,— 
Worse off than gallev-slaves ! 
And ten to one, about the time 
The man of virtue’s in lis prime, 
Such sots are in their graves. 


But if their days are lengthen’d out, 
By dint of constitution stout, 
{n apathy and pain ; 
A ruby and earbuncled face 
Displays the signals of disgrace 
Like mark, erst set on Cain. 


Now dire paralysis and gout 
Parade their forces round about 
The citadel of life ; 
In vain the Doctor tries his skil! ; 
His obstinate opponents still 
Are victors in the strife. 


Disease, remorse, with joint attack 
Now put at once upon the rack 
Their bodies and their souls ; 
The wretched victims suffer more 
Than Montezuma did of yore 
When stretch’d on burning coals. 





RELIGION AND COURTESY. 

We have always ranked Wittiam Penn among 
the best men of any age. He was a christian and 
a gentleman. He knew in what liberty of con- 
science consisted, and what materials formed the 


gentleman. A real christian is always a gentle- 
man, Upon the subject of religion and courtesy, 


Penn says :— 

*¢ However ditferent I am from other men, rela- 
tive to religious matters, 1 know no religion that 
destroys courtesy, civility, and kindness. These 
rightly understood, are great indications of true 
men, if not good christians.” 

We have had occasion, sometimes, to wish 
* that the spirit of Penn was more prevalent. 

This great man on one of his trials, being treated 


W 


harsh and ungenerously , put some home questions | 
to the R a the law, 


tecorder, on 
snid—* I tell you to be silent. 


who became te SLY, | 
If we should sut- 
fer ~ to ask questiens ull to-morrow, 
never be the wiser.” 

That,” replied Penn, in his qnict 
according as the answers 


wW 


” 
are. 





A WORKING MAN. 

About two years 
Nantucket, now about years 
leased a plece of ground for the purpose of rais- 
ing vegetables for market that, through the follow- 
ing winter his pecuniary wants might 
measure be mitigated ; but more especially that he 


since, 


seventy-five at age 


lh some 


might be employed in doing something—for if he 
is a moment idle, all pleasure of living scems to 
vanish. After having turned up his two acres, he 
proceeded to the work of harrowivg ; then pro- 
curing a pair of traces, he 


g 3, he ating therm ” his 
body, already bent forward with hard work and 


old age to such a degree, that the ropes hom the 
point of the harrow ran alout parallel there with,— 
While thus at work, a passer-by dictated by the 


horse. ‘The old man thanked him, bat remarked 
that the toil was a matter of his own choice, as he 
had nothing else to do in the day time. So he har- 
duce, and at harvest time lis wishes were fully | 
realized in the form of a good crop. 

This was not performed merely to attract atten- | 
tion. The whole course of bis lite 
continued scene of labor; and when 
on his situation he seems to fear nothing but his 
inability to * find work.”—.Vantucket Inquirer. 


lias been a 





CLOVES. 

The tree which produces this well known spice 
is a native of the Hast Indies, and in its general! 
appearance resembles the laurel; the parts used 
are the unexpanded flowers, which acquire their 
dark brown color froin the smoke in which they 
are dried, in order to preserve their aromatic qual- 
ities, 





From Fessenden’s N. 


HIUSBANDMEN, MANUFACTURERS, 
TRADESMEN. 


AND 


find the husbandman flour- 
manufacturers are out of em- 


He who expects to 
while the 
pley ; or the tradesmen on the other hand in pros- 
y shi the farmer is in distress, ‘let him, as | 
‘try whether one side of his face can | 
is perished.’ 


ishing, 
i da 
F ul ler iS, 
: “ } shiny 
sinile while the other 


Man cannot be idle and enjoy life; and though | 
he may sometimes complain of the bitterness of! 
the bread which he eats with the sweat of his | 
brow, he would unquestionably find it tea time -s | 
bitter, “ it could be eaten in 


more | idle- 
hout any considerable exertion either 


absolute 
} 
and wit 


of the body or mind, 


ness, 


In the morning think what thou hast to do; and | 
at night ask thyself what thou hast done. 


Hints to Emigrants. By falling trees that cover 
the tops and sides of mountains, (says M. Hum- 
boldt) men in every climate prepare at once two 
calamities for future generations—the want of fuel 
add the scarcity of water. 


Matrimony. Experience has long pronounced 








those marriages the happiest, in which the con- 


| 
you woul dla 
j 


a, 
ay, ‘*2| 


| lished ; 
an old inhabitant of| be poured in at the top before any can come up 
,| from the bottom. 


feelings of humanity, offered him the use of his | 


rowed his ground, planted it, took care of jhe pro- | 


conversing | 


| 
! 
EB). Farmer's Almanack, for 1834. }! 
| 
| 





iracting parties are of a condition nearly equal ; so 
that when the first ardors by 
lime, neither can assume a superiority, or think it 
condescension to have acceded to the nuptial al- 
liance, 


of love are abated 


Something for setting out. Dr. Franklin did weil 
to establish prudent but indigéut young inen in 
to be reimbursed when they became estab. 
beeause when a pump is dry, water must 


tr ule, 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 

A few Bottles of this wme, so highly esteemed by all ae- 
quainted with its medicinal properties, just received by 
C Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. 


Geo. 
aug2s 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER ALMANAC FOR 
1834. 
JUST published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 52 









| North Marke tstreet. The New England Parmer’s Almanac, 
yw i834, by 7. G’ Fessenden, editor of the N. EB. Parmer. — 
sironomical eaiculation by R.'T. Paine, Esq. Dealers sup- 
| otie d on liberal terms. oct ¥ 
FRUIT TREES. 
| ced ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
Rs ING PLANTS, &c. Nogseny of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, of miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 


‘This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee- 
| Gon of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, 
and covers the most of i8ac res. Of new cel: 


Roses, é 
cO5Cs8, AC, 


brated wre s aie ne, 


1o0 kinds, a part of which, having already ha cn gry in our 
climate, are specially recomme sided. —O1 \pp! 2 00 kinds— 
Po vaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—VPlunis, Nectarines, 


Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. 
irom the best varieties known—a colle ction in unequal propor- 
tions of SOO varieties of fruit. 
White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. 
Morus Mutticautis or New Chinese Mulberry 
ful fruit tree, so superior for stk worms to all others. 
Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse ¢ as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catz aly is, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
j netian Sumach, Altheas, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 
lin all, of Ornamental trees, aiid 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plauts,a¢ hoie e selection of 280 varieties, 
| including the Pieonie s, Moutan and Papareracea—and 24 otber 
kinds—and § 83 splendid varieties of double Dahiias, 
| Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders e arly—ei arly in 
{ Antumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
| WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Pc meme fe 
Boston tree of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
aud from thence when ordered di ily forwarded, by land or sea.. 
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Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gero. ¢ 
BARRETT, Who is ageut, at bis seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston 
Catalogues gratis on application. yl 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annmn, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENT'S. 


| New York—G. Tuorpers & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 


Alhany—W*. THorsurRn, 347 Market-street. 
Philidelphia—D. & C. Lanvrevu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
B Mhenareiel: ¢ Hire neock, Publisher of American Parmer 
Cincinnati—s. C. Parnkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. y Wn, Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin, Bot. Ga. 
Middlebury, Vt —Wicur Cuarpman, Merchant. 
am tjord—Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Vewburyport—E BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 


Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Postin, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me —CotmMan, Hoitpen & Co. Pooksellers 
i Banvor, Me.—Wna. Mann, Druegist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Houtanp, Esq. Editor of Reeorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Brent. 
St. Louis—Gro. Horron. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barretr by Forn & Damreet 
whoexecute every description of Book und Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 


ing may be left with Gr 0. C. Barrer, at the Agricul 
tural W arehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 








